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piazza, is such a concourse of slaves, Turks, Moors, and
other nations, that the number and confusion is prodi-
gious; some buying, others selling, others drinking, others
playing, some working, others sleeping, fighting, singing,
weeping, all nearly naked, and miserably chained. Here
was a tent, where any idle fellow might stake his lib-
erty against a few crowns, at dice, or other hazard; and,
if he lost, he was immediately chained and led away to
the galleys, where he was to serve a term of years, but
from whence they seldom returned; many sottish per-
sons, in a drunken bravado, would try their fortune in
this way.

The houses of this neat town are very uniform, and
excellently painted d fresco on the outer walls, with
representations of many of their victories over the Turks.
The houses, though low on account of the earthquakes
which frequently happen here, (as did one during my
being in Italy), are very well built; the piazza is very-
fair and commodious, and, with the church, whose four
columns at the portico are of black marble polished,
gave the first hint to the building both of the church
and piazza in Covent Garden with us, though very im-
perfectly pursued.

22d October, 1644. From Livorno, I took coach to
Empoly, where we lay, and the next day arrived at
Florence, being recommended to the house of Signor
Bariti6re, in the Piazza del Spirito Santo, where we were
exceedingly well treated. Florence is at the foot of the
Apennines, the west part full of stately groves and
pleasant meadows, beautified with more than a thousand
houses and country palaces of note, belonging to gentle-
men of the town. The river Arno runs through the
city, in a "broad, but very shallow channel, dividing it, as
it were, in the middle, and over it are four most sump-
tuous bridges of stone. On that nearest to our quarter
are the four Seasons, in white marble; on another are
the goldsmiths* shops; at the head of the former stands
a column of ophite, upon which a statue of Justice, with
her balance and sword, cut out of porphyry, and the
more remarkable for being the first which had been
carved out of that hard material, and brought to per-
fection/after the art had been utterly lost; they say this
was done by hardening the tools in the juice of certaining the life for
